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lished there has been time for the reflection and valuation that trans- 
mutes knowledge into wisdom, such garnered wisdom as is found in 
Dean Fenn's thoughtful account of the Unitarian movement or Rufus 
Jones's illuminating psychological elucidation of Quakerism. 

Profitable as these surveys are, it is to be regretted that certain ques- 
tions concerning this group life have not been more distinctly considered. 
How, for example, did the Calvinist system begin to lose its hold even 
in the days of its ablest and most vigorous exposition? Dr. Horr sug- 
gests that the weakening of Calvinism among the Baptists was a part of 
their opposition to the Standing Order, resentment of a policy involving 
dislike of a theology. An Arminian would answer that here as else- 
where a conscientious study of the Bible bred Arminianism. Dean 
Hodges fails to notice that the drift to Episcopalianism in the eighteenth 
century was due in very large part to the Arminianism of its preachers, 
who were more subject to English influence. As for the breakdown of 
Calvinism in its Congregationalist stronghold, Dr. Platner wisely, but 
too briefly, refers to the influence of the eighteenth-century political 
literature which certainly presented a view of the natural man dis- 
ruptive of the whole Calvinist system. 

How denominational growth was related to differentiations of social 
class is another pertinent question. The remarkable growth of the Bap- 
tists at the end of the eighteenth century is mentioned without explana- 
tion. That growth is certainly related to social and political divisions 
as explained in the Diary of William Bentley (II. 127, 425; III. 271). 
An explanation of this kind is offered by Dean Fenn (p. 112) for the 
lack of growth of Unitarian churches. 

If one asks how denominational organization came out of au- 
tonomous congregations, satisfaction is again denied. Dr. Horr's inter- 
esting suggestion that foreign missions practically made the Baptists a 
denomination is probably not the whole truth, and it is surprising to 
hear nothing of Jedidiah Morse's strenuous efforts to give a semi- 
Presbyterian organization after the Connecticut model to the Congrega- 
tionalist churches of Massachusetts, efforts which were intimately con- 
nected with the divisions of Congregationalism in 181 5. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Early Philadelphia: its People, Life, and Progress. By Horace 
Mather Lippincott. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1917. Pp. 340. $6.00.) 

The history of old Philadelphia has been written a number of times. 
Watson's Annals, Scharf and Westcott's History, the Logan Corre- 
spondence, Proud and Gordon, Franklin's papers, the Records of the 
Assembly and Council, and many other books and letters give informa- 
tion concerning colonial and revolutionary times which has been worked 
over with more or less fidelity by different authors. 
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This book is somewhat new in its scope and selections. It gives a 
brief sketch of the founder and the general character of the Quaker 
settlers, and then takes up the various institutions, churches, theatres, 
scientific societies, university, banks, hospital, Wistar parties, and many 
others characteristic of the old town. It is well illustrated and printed. 
Franklin rightly has a large place and his versatile genius and broad 
toleration are shown in many directions. It is probably a mistake in 
speaking of his religious connection to say that "the Quakers claimed 
him" except as a political ally. He was with them in their fight for 
liberty from proprietary claims but they separated on the question of 
martial defense and he was never identified with them as a religious 
body. It is also an error to place Isaac Norris among the legal lights of 
the province. It is true he was offered the chief justiceship and de- 
clined, but this proves nothing as to his legal learning. He was a busi- 
ness man, a "trader" as Logan calls him rather disrespectfully. His 
name is misspelled as Morris in the list of overseers of the public school. 
Other little matters of this sort might be found, but so many errors 
have been contained in other books about the times (notably Hugh 
Wynne), concerning Quaker traits and local geography, that these seem 
trivial, and one gets a very fair picture of old scenes and manners 
from Mr. Lippincott's book. The style is clear and the selection of sub- 
jects well proportioned. 

The value of such books depends upon their ability to reproduce the 
spirit and atmosphere of the times with which they deal. A treatise may 
be technically free from errors and yet fail to give a fair picture. 
This may result from a real misunderstanding of the temper of the men 
whose influence determined the character of the institutions, or from 
a wooden adherence to a skeleton of facts and figures without warm 
flesh and blood. From both of these tendencies our author is reason- 
ably free and the general impressions seem correct if not very detailed. 
The lack of detail in certain directions results not from lack of variety 
in the subjects chosen but rather from an evident intention to keep down 
the space allotted to each. The character and ideals of the provincial 
people, with which he is sympathetic, are displayed in the results of 
their work rather than in direct statements. The analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the founder is incomplete, but so will probably be all such 
analyses till we have time to study the exhaustive collection of his 
writings now in course of preparation. On the whole the book is a col- 
lection of interesting facts, many not generally known, from a variety 
of sources and placed in an attractive setting. 

Isaac Sharpless. 

The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. By Charles Chilton 
Pearson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in Wake Forest 
College. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, IV.] (New 
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